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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN IRAQ 



In pre-war days, Iraq, like all other sections of the 
former Ottoman Empire, was subject to the general system 
of jurisdiction prevailing in Turkish territory. So far as 
the question of religious liberty is concerned, this meant 
that: 

(a) In accordance with the practice of Moslem 
countries, non-Moslem minorities were organized into 
communities called "Millets", whose leaders exercised 
temporal as well as spiritual jurisdiction over their 
members, and were responsible to the Government for their 
good behavior. The temporal jurisdiction of the religious 
courts established under the head of each community was 
limited, however, to such questions of personal status as 
marriage, divorce and separation, and all ancillary matters 
arising therefrom, such as alimony and dower. The Courts 
adjudicated in regard to wills, provided that these were 
drawn up in accordance with the law of the community 
concerned, and also (by a later stipulation) provided that 
the parties benefiting by the will all belonged to that com- 
munity. All other matters of personal status of Christians 
and Jews were brought before the Moslem Sharia Courts. 
Questions of intestate succession, involving Christians and 
Jews, were submitted to the Sharia Courts, unless all the 
parties concerned agreed unanimously to their being re- 
ferred to the relevant community court. 

Each community was permitted to erect its own places 
of worship, and to observe its own religious practices. 
Religious liberty was interpreted to mean the right of the 
members of each community to worship in their own way 
without interference from the Moslem authorities, provided 
only there was no breach of public order or morals. 
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(b) Whereas a definite legal procedure was set up for 
the registration of the convert from Christianity (or any 
other religion) to Islam, there was no corresponding pro- 
cedure for the registration of the Moslem who wished to 
change his religion. The most that the European powers 
were able to secure from the Sublime Porte was an un- 
derstanding that the death penalty, which the Sharia law 
decrees for apostates, should not be inflicted. In practice, 
a convert was obliged, in nine cases out of ten, to flee the 
country, so great was the danger to his life from a hostile 
social environment. 

(c) The activities of missionary organisations were 
tolerated, those of Roman Catholic societies, so long as they 
confined their attention to what they regarded as the "err- 
ing" members of the Greek Orthodox Church, and those 
of Protestant Societies, provided they did nothing more 
than open schools and hospitals for the benefit of the poor 
and the sick. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have endeavored to 
summarize in a general way the regulations determining 
religious freedom in all Turkish territory, including Iraq, 
in the years prior to the Great War. We shall now turn 
our attention to an examination of the changes which have 
been effected since Iraq ceased to be under Turkish rule, 
and became first of all a mandated territory under British 
supervision, and later an independent country, enjoying 
membership in the League of Nations. 

(a) The Status of Minorities'. 

No important change has been made, since Turkish 
days, in the system of religious communities (or Millets) 
or in the rights of jurisdiction assigned to their courts. 
The Constitution of Iraq drawn up in July, 1924, and 
amended in 1925, defines these powers as follows : 

Article 13 declares that "Islam is the official religion 
of the state. Freedom to practise the rights of the different 
sects of that religion as observed in Iraq is guaranteed. 
Complete freedom of conscience and freedom to practise 
the various forms of worship, in conformity with accepted 
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customs, is guaranteed to all inhabitants of the country, 
provided that such forms of worship do not conflict with 
the maintenance of order and discipline or public morality." 

Article 16 asserts that "the various communities shall 
have the right of establishing and maintaining schools for 
the instruction of their members in their own tongues, pro- 
vided that such instruction is carried out in conformity 
with such general programmes as may be prescribed by 
law." 

Article 75 states that "the religious Courts shall be 
divided into (1) Sharia Courts (2) The Spiritual Councils 
of the Communities"; Article 78 that "the Spiritual 
Councils of the Communities include the Jewish Spiritual 
Councils and the Christian Spiritual Councils. Such 
Councils shall be established, and powers of jurisdiction 
conferred upon them, by a special law" ; and Article 79 that 
"the Spiritual Councils shall be competent to deal with 
the following matters: 1. Matters relating to marriage, 
dowry, divorce, separation, alimony, attestations of wills 
other than those attested by a notary public (with the 
exception of those matters coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts relating to members of the community) 
but excluding foreigners who are members of such com- 
munity. 

2. Any other matters of personal status relating to 
members of the communities, if the parties so agree." 

Finally, Article 80 lays it down that "the procedure to 
be followed and the fees to be levied in the Spiritual 
Councils of the Communities shall be prescribed by special 
law. Succession, freedom of testamentary disposition and 
similar matters relating to personal status not coming with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Spiritual Councils of the Com- 
munities shall be regulated by a law." 

We thus see that the Courts of the religious communi- 
ties still adjudicate in such matters as marriage, separation, 
divorce and, with certain restrictions, attestation of wills. 
Each Court bases its judgments on the code or regulations 
of its own community. If no regulation exists covering 
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the case under dispute, a decision is given in accordance 
with the Sharia (or Moslem) law. It would appear that 
the Iraqi Government entertained the hope that the various 
communities would revise and reorganize their codes con- 
cerning matters of personal status, and in point of fact 
the Armenian and Jewish communities have so reorganized 
themselves and their codes, in accordance with this desire 
of the Government. The Protestant millet, like that of most 
of the non-Uniate local Churches, is too small to need much 
reorganization. There is, however, a large body of Chris- 
tians included under the Uniate churches, and these are con- 
tinuing to use the same organization and codes as under 
the Turkish regime. The Government has not pressed them 
to reconsider their organization and system, possibly 
through fear of complications with the Vatican. 

All other questions of personal status of Christians and 
Jews, apart from marriage, divorce, etc., were in pre-war 
days brought before the Moslem Sharia Courts. Now, 
however, they are submitted to newly-established Civil 
Courts, set up by the British administration, with a Code 
of Law, based very largely on the Indian Judicial Code. 

This change marks an important development in the 
judicial system. It indicates a desire on the part of the 
Iraqi Government to establish a system of jurisdiction 
common to all members of the community, whatever their 
religion or nationality. In this regard, Iraq is brought into 
line with the legal procedure evolved in most Western 
countries. Herein lies a definite restriction of the Sharia 
Law, and its replacement by another judicial Code. It is 
one big step forward in the direction of secularizing the 
whole judicial system. The significance of the present posi- 
tion is made clear in Article 6 of the Constitution of Iraq 
which asserts that "There shall be no differentiation in the 
rights of Iraqis before the law, whatever differences may 
exist in language, race, or creed." 

The Iraqi Government rightly wishes to get rid of any 
"imperium in imperio." It was on this question of in- 
dependent communal authorities possessing temporal 
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powers within the general system of centralized Govern- 
ment, that negotiations between Mar Shimun, the As- 
syrian Patriarch, and the Iraq Government were ship- 
wrecked. In a letter to Mar Shimun (No. C/1104 dated 
May 28th, 1933), the Minister of the Interior had stated 
in the following explicit terms the inability of His Govern- 
ment to recognize Mar Shimun's claims to independent 
authority. "I must, however, make it clear that the 
Government cannot agree to delegate to you any temporal 
authority. Your position will be the same as that of the 
other spiritual heads of communities in Iraq; in all matters 
of administration the members of the Assyrian Commu- 
nity must conform to the laws, regulations, and manner of 
procedure which apply to all other Iraqis." 

In reply to this letter, Mar Shimun made a counter- 
claim (No. A. P. S. dated June 3rd, 1933): "This 
Patriarchal authority is a great historical and traditional 
usage of the Assyrian people and Church, and it has been 
one of its established and most important customs. The 
temporal power has not been assumed by me, but it has 
descended to me from centuries past as a legalized delega- 
tion of the people to the Patriarch Whilst 

being in no way preventive to the application of the law 
of the country, it has proved to be the best method of 
dealing with a people living under such circumstances as 

the Assyrians are It is a legal delegation of the 

people to me, and it is only they who can take it away." 

Herein lay a fundamental difference of viewpoint con- 
cerning the nature of the modern State, an inevitable clash 
between the medieval conception of temporal-religious au- 
thority, and the modern conception of secularized jurisdic- 
tion. It is not surprising that Khalil Azmi Beg, the Acting 
Mutasarrif, stated in reply to these claims that "The Iraqi 
Government was aware of the demands submitted to the 
League of Nations by Mar Shimun; the Government op- 
posed the acceptance of such demands, knowing that they 
were inconsistent with its sovereignty and did not conform 
to the requirements of administration." 
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It is important to recognize that in taking this stand, 
the Iraqi Government was not seeking to force Christian 
minorities to accept the Sharia Law, or to submit to a prej- 
udiced Moslem administration; it was merely insisting, 
as most modern Governments insist, on the recognition of 
all members of the community, whatever their religion or 
nationality, of a common legal procedure. When in July, 
1932, Iraq put forward its application for membership in 
the League of Nations (which was one of the conditions 
required by the Council of the League), it submitted to 
the Council a declaration of Guarantees, whose articles are 
as comprehensive as they are liberal in the assurance they 
give of religious freedom to non-Moslem minorities. 

So important is this Declaration (being the first drawn 
up on the termination of a Mandate) that we shall quote 
some of its articles in full. 

Article 2 states that 

"Full and complete protection of life and liberty shall be assured 
to all inhabitants of Iraq, without distinction of birth, nationality, 
language, race, or religion. All inhabitants of Iraq will be entitled 
to the free exercise, whether public or private, of any creed, religion 
or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent with public order or 
public morals." 

Article 4 declares that 

"All Iraq nationals shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy 
the same civil and political rights without distinction as to race, 
language, or religion. The electoral system shall guarantee equitable 
representation to racial, religious and linguistic minorities in Iraq. 
Differences of race, language or religion shall not prejudice any 
Iraqi national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political 
rights, as, for instance, admission to public employments, func- 
tions and honours, or the exercise of professions or industries." 

Article 5 undertakes that 

"Iraqi nationals who belong to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and security in law and in 
fact as other Iraqi nationals. In particular, they shall have an equal 
right to maintain, manage, and control at their own expense, or to 
establish in the future, charitable, religious and social institutions, 
schools and other educational establishments, with the right to use 
their own language and to exercise their religion freely therein." 
In Article 6 we find the assurance that 
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"The Iraqi Government undertakes to take, as regards non- 
Moslem minorities, in so far as concerns their family law and personal 
status, measures permitting the settlement of these questions in 
accordance with the customs and usage of the communities to which 
those minorities belong. The Iraqi Government will communicate 
to the Council of the League of Nations information regarding the 
manner in which these measures have been executed." 

Article 7 states that 

"The Iraqi Government undertakes to grant full protection, 
facilities and authorization to the churches, synagogues, cemeteries 
and other religious establishments, charitable works and pious founda- 
tions of minority religious communities existing in Iraq 

The Iraqi Government will not refuse, for the formation . of new 
religious or charitable institutions, any of the necessary facilities 
which may be guaranteed to existing institutions of that nature." 

Article 8 promises that 

"In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion 
of Iraqi nationals belonging to racial, religious or linguistic minori- 
ties, these minorities will be assured an equitable share in the enjoy- 
ment and application of sums which may be provided out of public 
funds under the State, municipal or other budgets for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes." 

And finally, Article 12 declares that 

"A uniform system of justice shall be applicable to all, Iraqis 
and foreigners alike. It shall be such as effectively to ensure the 
protection and full exercise of their rights, both to foreigners and 
nationals." 

What adds special significance and force to these un- 
dertakings is that the first Article of the Declaration states 
that 

"The stipulations contained in the present chapter (i. e., regard- 
ing the position of minorities) are recognized as fundamental laws 
of Iraq, and no law, regulation or official action shall conflict or 
interfere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation or 
official action now or in the future prevail over them." 

Further, Article 10 gives the additional sanction that 
"The stipulations of the foregoing articles of this Declaration, 
so far as they affect persons belonging to racial, religious or linguis- 
tic minorities, are declared to constitute obligations of international 
concern and will be placed under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations. No modification will be made in them without the assent 
of a majority of the Council of the League of Nations. Any 
member of the League represented on the Council shall have the 
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right to bring to the attention of the Council any infraction or 
danger of infraction of any of these stipulations, and the Council 
may thereupon take such measures and give such directions as it 
may deem proper and effective in the circumstances. Any difference 
of opinion as to law or fact arising out of these Articles between 
Iraq and any Member of the League represented on the Council 
shall be held to be a dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Any such 
dispute shall, if the other party thereto demands, be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The decision of the 
Permanent Court shall be final and shall have the same force and 
effect as an award under Article 13 of the Covenant." 

In the face of such liberal undertakings, supported by 
the authority of the League of Nations, it is inevitable 
that the tragedy of the Assyrian minority of 1933 should 
come as a violent shock. Was this Declaration after all 
nothing but another "scrap of paper"? Into the rights and 
wrongs of the Assyrian claims we cannot enter here, nor, 
in any case, are we competent to pass judgment on them. So 
far as the evidence before us goes, it would seem that Mar 
Shimun, the Assyrian Patriarch, consistently opposed all 
efforts of the Iraqi Government to cooperate in settling the 
Assyrian claims, partly because he doubted the sincerity of 
the Government, and partly because, as we have seen, he 
refused to abandon his claims to temporal authority over 
his people. Furthermore, in the words of the London 
Times of November 29th, 1933, "It is equally true that 
some of the Assyrian leaders asked for concessions which 
no native Government of Iraq could safely grant ; that they 
were 'difficult' and sometimes overbearing is probable 
enough; and it is certain that the local revolt, which had 
such tragic consequences for many innocent people, was 
an act of criminal folly and a grave threat to the new Arab 
State." Yet, when all has been said, no satisfactory ex- 
planation has been forthcoming, or indeed can be, of the 
ghastly massacre of innocent and defenceless Assyrians in 
the village of Sumeil, not, as was officially declared, by 
Kurdish or Arab irregulars, but by the Iraqi Army itself, 
acting under the definite orders of its immediate officers, 
though not of the Government itself. 
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We must admit that the Iraqi Government was not 
responsible in the first instance for the Assyrian problem. 
The responsibility for this falls rather upon the League 
of Nations or the British Government. We must also 
concede that it was hardly fair to subject a Government, 
so young in its independence as that of Iraq, to so complex 
and difficult a problem as that of the settlement of a large 
non-Moslem community in the midst of a population over- 
whelmingly Moslem. Granted, however, the folly of the 
Assyrian leaders, and the senseless stupidity of their revolt, 
we must yet confess that, under the stress of national and 
religious feeling, deep-seated animosities were allowed to 
vent themselves in the shedding of innocent blood, for 
which there is, and can be, no justification whatever. 

Yet, perhaps, it is unfair to pass judgment on Iraq on 
the grounds of the Assyrian "affaire" alone. There is no 
question today of danger to the life or property of the 
Assyrians still remaining in Iraq. The Government appears 
eager to do its best to find a solution to this complicated 
problem. 

Apart from the Assyrians, whose situation was in 
many respects unique, there seem to be no indications of 
discrimination by the Iraqi Government against any 
religious minority, and so far as we can ascertain, the 
Government appears to be observing loyally the terms of 
its Declaration. Such at least is the official attitude of the 
Government, though in practice, when a question of pref- 
erence arises, the Moslem usually stands a better chance 
than the non-Moslem. For example, it is the Moslem rather 
than the Christian or the Jew who is selected for advanced 
education abroad, or who is appointed for service in a 
Government Department. Considering that Iraq is a 
Moslem country, this is perhaps only natural. 

In drawing this section to a conclusion, we would point 
out that the Constitution of Iraq stipulates that there shall 
be a representation of religious minorities in Parliament, 
while Section 2 of Article 4 of the Declaration already 
quoted states that "The electoral system shall guarantee 
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equitable representation to racial, religious and linguistic 
minorities in Iraq." The various communities have repre- 
sentation in the Senate, and also elect members to the 
Chamber of Deputies, each community being allotted 
representation in proportion to its size. By the Electoral 
Law for the Chamber of Deputies passed in 1924, the 
Christian and Jewish minorities have the following number 
of deputies : 

Mosul Liwa 2 Christians, 1 Jew. 

Baghdad Liwa 1 Christian, 2 Jews. 

Basrah Liwa 1 Christian, 1 Jew. 

These deputies are, in addition to the deputies, elected 
for each of the above Liwas in proportion to the total 
number of their inhabitants. 

In regard to the heads of religious communities, the 
Iraqi Government has virtually the right of confirming or 
accepting the heads elected by each community. This may 
involve active interference in the election, as actually hap- 
pened a few years ago in the case of the Jewish community 
at Baghdad. This community was itself divided, and one 
party appealed to the Government. 

If we summarize the changes which have taken place 
in the legal status of Christian and Jewish minorities, since 
the Turkish regime came to an end, we are led inevitably 
to the conclusion that the position of non-Moslem minori- 
ties in Iraq today is more clearly defined and more firmly 
established than that of their predecessors under the Otto- 
man Empire. Whatever modifications have been made in 
the Constitution or in the legal system have tended to 
strengthen, rather than to weaken, their position. We 
believe that there has been real progress, and that the out- 
look for the future is hopeful and promising. 

(b) The Position of the Convert: 

In the opening section of this article we pointed out 
that in the Ottoman Empire, in accordance with the Sharia 
Law, there was no legal procedure for the registration of 
the convert from Islam to Christianity. It was in February, 
1924, that the British administration first rectified this 
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omission, by the promulgation of the following Ministerial 
Notification : 

"There appears to be uncertainty as to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed on application for change of religion. This notification is there- 
fore issued in amplification and supersession of previous announce- 
ments on the subject. 

"A person desiring to change his religion must, in the first place, 
apply to the Mutasarrif of his place of residence. The Mutasarrif 
will at once give notice to the family or guardian of the applicant, 
if known; and also to the local religious head of the Community to 
which the applicant belongs. Such religious head will be given op- 
portunity of interviewing the applicant in privacy in a Government 
office. If after such interview the applicant still requests to change 
his religion, and proves by official documents that he has completed 
his twentieth solar year, the Mutasarrif will inform the competent 
Judicial authority, who after the necessary proceedings will issue a 
decree in the usual form. If the age of the applicant is uncertain, 
it will be determined by the Administrative Council. An applica- 
tion for change of religion from a person who has not completed 
his or her twentieth solar year should not be entertained." 

Later in the same year ( 1924) a further notification was 
issued, stating that 

"whereas no provision is made in the existing rule as to the procedure 
to be followed in places where no religious head exists in the Liwa 
where the applicant for conversion resides, it is hereby notified that 
in such cases the person applying to change his religion should be 
directed to make his application in a place where a religious head 
of his community is stationed, if such exists in Iraq. Notification 
to the religious head may be dispensed with, if there is no religious 
head of the applicant's faith in Iraq." 

In 1927 a new law was passed, superseding that of 1924, 
and declaring that 

"If a person who is registered with the Government changes his 
religion, it is incumbent upon him to inform his mukhtar of that 
fact, presenting statements from both his old and new religious head, 
and it is incumbent upon the mukhtar to inform the Government." 

We thus note that since 1924 anyone in Iraq, male or 

female (with the exception of minors), has the right to 

register officially a change of religion, whether from 

Christianity to Islam or from Islam to Christianity. In 

actual practice, one convert from Islam to Christianity has 

registered his change of faith, and obtained a passport 
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in his new name. Theoretically, also, there would appear 
to be no reason why a convert should not inherit property, 
though, so far as we are aware, this right has not as yet 
been established in any particular case. 

At the same time it is significant that the Declaration 
of Guarantees given by Iraq when she applied for member- 
ship in the League of Nations, though based almost 
verbatim on the "Albanian Minorities Treaty" omitted the 
important clause, which the latter contained, that "They 
shall have freedom to change their religion." Possibly, 
however, this omission should not be given undue emphasis, 
as the Iraqi Declaration goes further than the Albanian 
in the stipulations contained in Article 7 and Article 15 
(quoted below) ; and it may represent nothing more than 
a desire on the part of the Iraqi Government not to call 
attention to a procedure which is so patently in conflict with 
the provisions of the Sharia Law. 

(c) The Right of Missionary Work: 

Missionary work has been carried on in Iraq, both 
under the British Mandate, and since Iraq became an inde- 
pendent nation. Constitutional recognition of missionary 
work is contained in Article 15 of the Declaration of 
Guarantees, which reads: 

"Subject to such measures as may be essential for the maintenance 
of public order and morality, Iraq undertakes to ensure and guarantee 
throughout its territory freedom of conscience and worship and the 
free exercise of the religious, educational and medical activities of 
religious missions of all denominations, whatever the nationality of 
those missions or of their members." 1 

This guarantee is further supported by article 16 of the 
same declaration, which states that 

"The provisions of the present chapter constitute obligations of 
international concern. Any Member of the League of Nations may 
call the attention of the Council to any infraction of these provisions. 
They may not be modified except by agreement between Iraq and 
the Council of the League of Nations acting by a majority vote. 
Any difference of opinion which may arise between Iraq and any 

1 Compare Article 4 of the Tripartite Convention between Great Britain, Iraq and the 
U. S. A., dated January 9th, 1930, which reads: "Subject to the provisions of any local 
laws for the maintenance of public order and public morals, and to any general educational 
requirements prescribed by law in Iraq, the nationals of the United States will be permitted 
freely to establish and maintain educational, philanthropic and religious institutions in Iraq, 
to receive voluntary applicants, and to teach in the English language." 
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Member of the League of Nations represented on the Council, with 
regard to the interpretation or the execution of the said provisions, 
shall, by an application by such Member, be submitted for decision 
to the Permament Court of International Justice." 

Up to the present, Iraqi Government officials have 
observed loyally the spirit of these undertakings, showing 
no bias against missionaries because of their religion or 
their nationality. Religious preaching and teaching are 
permitted, so long as they are not subversive of public 
order, and provided no attack is made on any other religion 
or its founder. It is true that all literature imported into 
the country must be submitted first to a special section of 
the Department of the Interior, while all new books printed 
in Iraq must secure the approval of the Press Bureau. But, 
so far, no discrimination has been shown against Christian 
literature. 

Most of the mission schools are operating on the 
strength of permits granted to the various Christian millets 
during Turkish times, though new permits have been 
granted, when asked for. Government intervention in the 
curriculum of mission schools has been confined to the 
question of the amount of Arabic and History taught in 
them. 2 Each year Government inspectors visit the schools, 
and monthly reports are sent to the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Government does not recognize, however, the 
certificates given by mission schools. 

In regard to the question of religious education in 
general, to which we may conveniently refer at this point, 
Moslem children in Government schools receive instruction 
in Islam from the mullahs (or religious teachers), where- 
as the Christian children receive no religious instruction 
in Christianity. Many of the Millets conduct private 
schools, where Christian teaching is given. These 

a Compare article 2 of the Protocol, attached to the Tripartite Convention between 
Great Britain, Iraq and the U. S. A., dated the 9th of January, 1930: "It is understood 
. . _ . . . . that the Iraq Government will not interfere in matters concerning the 
curriculum, such as the timetable, discipline and purely internal administration in schools 
established or maintained by nationals of the U. S. A. in Iraq," and also the letter from 
Ja'far Pasha to General Dawes, of the same date, "The Iraq Government interprets this 
article as not preventing the enforcement on the said schools of article 28 of the Public 
Instruction Law of 1929, the translation of which runs, 'It is obligatory to teach the 
Arabic language and the history and geography of Iraq and the history of the Arabs in 
accordance with the programme of the Ministry of Education in all non-technical private 
schools, both primary and secondary. The hours devoted to the Arabic language must be 
not less than five hours a week in primary classes, and three hours a week in secondary 
classes.' " 
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schools receive substantial grants from the Government and 
conform to Government regulations. 

It is interesting to note at this point that in a new Treaty 
now being negotiated between Iraq and the United States, 
the freedom of missionary work is mutual, i. e., Iraqis may 
conduct religious missions, open schools and carry on mis- 
sionary activities in America on exactly the same basis 
that Americans can undertake missionary work in Iraq. 

The summary we have given of the more important 
modifications introduced by the British Administration or 
the Iraqi Government in regard to legal procedure, in so 
far as it affects the question of religious liberty, proves, we 
believe, a very definite and tangible advance on anything 
that existed in pre-war days. This is true whether we 
consider the status of minorities, the position of the convert, 
or the right of missionary work. Iraq is moving steadily 
forward towards the modern conception of the State, with 
a single judicial and administrative system, unaffected by 
considerations of religion or nationality. The Millet 
system still survives, but its scope is definitely limited. Even 
the Assyrian tragedy of 1933 does not shake our faith in 
the essential progress that has been made. The Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to carry out faithfully the undertak- 
ings it has given, even when these run directly counter to 
the long-cherished provisions of the Sharia Law. But it 
is not easy; it cannot be easy in the very nature of the 
case, for the common people quickly to adjust their minds 
to the new legal situation, and to eradicate from their out- 
look the results covering many centuries of a system which 
implies the superiority of Islam over the non-Moslem 
minority groups. The legal guarantees of liberty and 
equality represent the goal towards which the country is 
moving, rather than the expression of the present thoughts 
and wishes of the population. The movement, however, is 
in the right direction, and it may yet prove possible for 
Islam to disentangle religious faith from political status 
and privilege. 

Cairo, Egypt S. A. Morrison. 



